Disadvantages: Easily recoverable by host government; new geologic disposal waste forms could raise environmental issues and licensing delays; cannot be implemented until repositories become available.
Conclusion: Does not merit government support for the plutonium disposition mission.
Beyond the Spent Fuel Standard
Although the spent fuel standard is an appropriate goal for excess weapons plutonium disposition, further steps should be taken to reduce the proliferation risks posed by all of the world's plutonium stocks, including plutonium in spent fuel. Separated reactor-grade plutonium poses risks less than, but comparable to, those of separated weapons-grade plutonium. Spent fuel poses proliferation risks that are initially far lower, but increase with time as the intense radioactivity that provides the most important barrier to recovery of this material decays. It is time for the governments of the world to turn their attention to this problem again, to examine how nuclear power can best be managed to minimize these risks. That broad question is beyond the charge of this study and will be affected by many economic, technical, and political factors outside its purview—many of which have changed since the last major international review (the International Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation, or INFCE) and are difficult to predict.
Nevertheless, a few remarks are in order. First, as discussed in Chapter 5, an improved international regime of safeguards and security for all separated plutonium and HEU, and ultimately for spent fuel as well, is required. The urgent problem of managing fissile materials from dismantled weapons should be used as the occasion for drawing the world's attention to building such a regime.
In the longer term, further measures to limit human access to plutonium in spent fuel—particularly older spent fuel—are desirable. There are two main options available for this purpose: disposal of the material in locations that are relatively physically inaccessible (such as the geologic repositories, deep boreholes, or sub-seabed options described above) or elimination of the material, either by fissioning or transmuting nearly all of it or by removing it essentially completely from human access (such as by shooting it into space).
Complete elimination of plutonium has received considerable attention in debates over disposition of excess weapons plutonium. As noted above, the additional costs and complexities of the elimination options for excess weapons plutonium would be of little benefit unless also applied to other accessible plutonium, including the global stock of plutonium in spent fuel. At the same time, in considering possible elimination options for that larger stock, it is essential to remember that as long as nuclear power is being produced by fission of U-
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